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ah introduction to two models for teaching 

. bilingual and, limited-English-^eaking students' 

language proficiency, legislative and educational perspectives on the 
neeo for development of language assessment procedures for this group 
are outlined and 'strategies for implementing such procedures are 
di'scuLssed, including community and school needs assessment, 
initiati'oh -^s-tra'tegies, and final implementation approaches. *Th«? two 
models presented, which emphasize the teacher ' s, role in the. \ 
assessment process, include one in which various i^e^cies/are 
contracted' s'eparately by a school district to provide instruct ion to 
teachers, and one in which agencies are contracted to manage the^ 

iing 'a - / 

Management ' 
role op' / 

. . , ^-J content for 

each model are noted, the .advantages and disadvantages Of. the twp 
types are Compared, and an e^fample of how one district implemented 
the second model. is provided. ^(MS£) 
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• ' INTRODUCTION • • . . 

While the Bilingual Edfidatlon Act (Title VII) legally ac- 

♦ 

knowledges the language needs minorities in the Upited States, 
t 

It does not provide a formalized strategy by which to redress 

; , • ^ * . ■ * ^ " 

9 

past educational inequities. This fact has been underscored by 

• " ■, • 

the numerous cases dif litigation charging that i nadequate^.edu- 

i 

cational practices continue, to occur. However, with the* iau v. 
nichois Cl974)yCourt decision and the resultant Task Force Findings 
or Lau Remedies (1975), school districts have been presented with 

t: 

the responsibility of formally asseSsifig language • needs and de- 
signing educational plans to meet th^educational needs of st«- 
dents with 1 imi ted^Engl ish skills and proficiency. 

Although legislated, the success of requiring a school dls^ 

■ ■ ,,. ' > 

trict to, apply "remedies" or guidelines rests on the overall 

' •» 

understaading of what procedure is to be designed^ as well as on 
the procei-s used to 'implement it (FuUan and Pomfret, 1 977). It 
is therefore the purpose of this paplr to describe two in-service 
J anguage 'assessment models that may be utilized in educating 
xilassroom educators who ne^ to.as.s6s's language proficiency of 
bilin-gua! students. , Before actually detailing the specifics of 
the models. It is irnport^'nt to document the historical reasons 



■3 ', • 



fof the heed for the development of language assessment procedures. 

NEED FOR LANGUA&E PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT r 



Achi evement 

The educational achievement of the linguistically different 
studyt was found to be "consistently below the achievement of 
the total national age population" (National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress, 1977, p. 5). Ajnong the.contributi ng faictors 
to this situation were language, sociocul tural -differences, amount 
of schooling as well as societal attitudes toward the non-native 
English* speaker. - This e'ducational situation went virtually unac- 
knowledged until a government analysis of the school achievement 
of Mexican-American students in the "^o^i^thwest dejp^nstrated that 
8.1 was the , average years of -school i ng for sti^ents 14 years of 
'*age and older (United States Commiss.ion on Civil Rights, 1972). 
Parallel school achievement prt)blems have been reported for other -j 
Hispanic, Asian.. and Native American groups (Uni'ted States Corn- 
miss ton on Ci vi 1 Rights, 1975; Lau v. nichois , 1 974 ; ^Uni ted States 

Commission on Cfivil Rights . ^1 978) . Statistics on the school drop- 
-- 
out or ^!'push-out" rate of students from non English-speaking back- 

grounds also underscored the intensity of the need. for re-assessment 

of the educational situation (Task Force on Children Out of School, 

1 970 ; Stein'e'r, 1974; Rivera, 1976). 

L&gi.sl ati've Devel opments 

T,he concept of bilingual education was«^i ntroduced into the 
political arena as awareness of the educational needs increased. 
The problems of school -achievement and high drop-out rates among 




language mi nori ty Vxtudents added fuel .to the fire to the Civil 

Rights movement of, the late 1950's and 1960's. The -historical 

1954 Bzown v. Boazd of Education Civil R1 ghts"^ jdecl s 1 on , which 

^l^led for eq.ual educational opportunity for all races, laid the 

groundworj^ for redressing the educational inequities of the then 

e^stimated three million students (Andersson and Boyer, 1970) of 

limited-English abj^lity. The official recognition of language 

minorities occurred In 1968 when Congress passed the Bilingual 

Education Act--Title VII--^s an amendment to the 1965?Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act. This landmark legislation stipulated 

that a program of instructiorf be designed to "teach children in 

English and to teach in (the native) language/so they can pro- . 

gress effectively through school" (Office of Education, 1976, / 

p. "11). By this definition, it is ^obvious that language was a 

unique component to be considered; 

Language was also found to be particularly significant in 

the education of 1 imi ted' Engl 1 sh-speaking studentis in the 1974 

San Francisco court c a s e o.f ' JSPf' v . Nichols. In this instance, • 

with the United States Ass^lstant Attorney General as amicus curiae 

the United States Supreme ^ourt reversed- the negative decision 

of the Federal District Court and the Appeals Court.. It ruled 

that: • f 

•The failure af.^tlie San Francisco School 
System to pcwiyk^Engl 1 sh language in- ' 
structi'on t^'M|jBg:i mately 1 ,800 stu- 
dents of Chi n^PNPic est ry W^o do not ^ 
<r9^ speak Engl ish.^Adenies them a meaning- 
ful* opportunity to participate in the 
public educational program and thus v ^ 

violates Section 601 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1965. (p. 563) 



Specifically, in the Court's opinioj^: 

Under these state impQsed standards, 
there is no equality. of treatment by pro- 
viding students with the same facilities, 
teachers textbooks, and curriculum; for 
students who do not understand English 
are effectively foreclosed from any mean- 1 
ingful education. Thus in accord with the 
L^u decision, language needs of "national 
origin minority group children must be 
stressed in order to meet . . . 1 anguage 
skills needs as soon as possible and not 
to keep them in programs that oj^erate as 
an educationatl de«U*«nd or permanent 
tract." (p. 568) 

In complying wi^th the Court 's, opinion, tlie San Francis.co 

Unified School District with a citjzen^''s task 'force designed . 

guldel ines l^or school districts to follow In the case of students 

whose "home language is other than English.*" Some months' later^ 

"Congress codified the decision 'as part of the Equal £4"catioRal 

Opportunity Act of 1974 (Teitelbaum and Hilter, 197?). The . 

Office of Civil Rights adopted gtaidelines that have come to be 

known as the Lau Remedies '-(United ^States Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, 1 975).. Th,ey specified that students . 

through language usage questionnaires be identified as:^ 

A. Monol i ngi/a'l -speaker of the language other 

than English ^ , ^ 

B. ^ Predomin-antly speaks the language other 
' than, Engl ish . / ^ 

C- Bilingual * 

D. Predominantly speaks English 

E. Monolingual speaker of English- 

Based on the general category in which a student fell, educational 
programs w.ere then designed and matched to student nfeds. 
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In submitting a compliance plan, the Office of Civil Rig|its' 
requires a written statement from the school district stipulating 
how language minorl ty students are to be Identified, how language 
dominance and competence are to be assessed, and what educational 
program or- programs will be Implemented to meet the needs of^ those 
students. . " ' ' . , . 

. School systems required to take* action face two* marjor pro- 
blems. First of all, a district is often forced to work in an 
area in which it has little experience and/or ^expertise . Secondly, 
.the time frame within which action is required often creates^p^nlc , 
where^in administrators are tempted to impose procedures without 
Involving classroom educatcjrs ■ (Gef f ert et ai . , 1978). 

While most paradigms or models developed to assess language 
proficiency do not include active participation of the classroom 
educator, it Is our contention that their participation is cri- 
tical to successfijl Implementation. Thus, 'a major objective of 
the in-service langfuage assessment models to be presented is to . 
highlight the role of the classroom educator 1n developing a lan- 
guage assessment procedure. 

f 

STRATEGIES FOR .IMPCSwENTING LANGUAGE " ' 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

Needs Assessment of Community and Schools • . 

Prior to organizing a language assessment procedure, It is 
of u.tmost Importance to collect meaningful background information. 

on the populatlon'tc^ serviced. Eyster (1 977) suggested^that 

/ 

pre-planning information should Include general demographic infor- 
mation such as population statistics, educational and economic 



levels, natiotial and racial background, geographic area of ser- 
vic£, and educational offerings, in community. 

Additionally, specific tackground data on the school system^ 
to beserviced should also be ascertained. Specifically, it is 
important to determine the: 

• 1. number of students in th^ school district; 

2. census data indicating the number of potential LES 
students in the school district (possibly attainable 
from the State Department af Education); 

3. number of students' presently in the bilingual education 
program; ' . 

4. distribution of the bilingual stud^nt^ among district 
schools; \^ 

5. ' n-umber of biljngual students per class; . ^ 

5. number of parap^ofessional s available to work with 
bilingual students; 

7. number of teachers per bilingual student; 

8. certif ica»tion qualifications of bilingual teachers." 
While general demographic information is. being coll ected , 

it is imperative to combine this witli on-site visits so as to 
obtaih a penspective on how the school system perceives its roTe 

among bilingual students as well as how it perceives bilingual 

^ ^ ■ ' ■ \ 

education in general. This data along with the school district' 

stated priori ti es and program objectives pirovide a frame of ref- 
erence for designing a program that can meet t>i^' needs of a par- 
ticular school district. 

> 

Organizational Structure: Initiation Strategies 

Lau Remedies (1975) require a three*fol d -process : (a) iden- 
tification of language 'dominance^ (b) assessment of language com 
petencies in the receptive and expressive 1 anguage areas and 



(c)' designation of a specific program of instruction for eligible 
bilingual studentjs. The major concern here is with- the second 
aspe.ct--the, assessment of language- coinj)etencie.s--specif ically ,r 

the procedure' for formali zi ng and implementing an assessment pr.o- 

" •' • ■ ■ ' • . *..**■ 

cedure . ' ' ; . 



Process 



Ihitially, i)n the conceptualization of any plan«.^«!Bt must 
subs€«juently, oe implemented, the question of local need-s as well, 
as -who will be ultimately responsible foi^ the plan's implementation 
predominate. Both issues are interrelated. Frequently local 
t needs, .pol itical and/or actual, will dictate who will finally .bjs 
given the responsibility for developing and carrying out a plan 
of action. k . . • ^ 

Most importantly, the question of priorities needs to be con* 
sidered. What are the goals of in-service education? Who will 
pa-rtake in the in-service education? - What i s the ! parti cipants • 
role in. terms of the dpci sion-maktng process? Where will th'g in- ♦ 
service education take place?'. What ai^e the options?. How will ' 
the in-sej^vice education be implemented?- . • , " . - 

While analyzing local needs, .the key issues' st'i 1 1 remain. . 
Who will ife responsi ble for developing a plan of action?' Since 
the ul timate. respons 1 bi li ty res ts with the superintendent, it is 
hi^/her choice to determine the parameters for planning and imple- 
menting a diagnostic language assessment procedure. Thus, at the 
onset of planning or at the. initiation stage, the administrator • 
'must deci de whether or not to all ow ^potent i a 1 users, i.e., clas.$-. 
, room educators, to be co-deciders, or simply to ^inform them with-». 



out allowing attive involvement in developing a plan for a lan^trage 
assessment procedure. • • . . , ' *• ^ 

♦ 

• . Fullan and Pomfret (1977) characterized two participation 
ip«1 ternati ves that have been found useful in predicting the' ppten-- : 

% m 

f ' ♦ 

tial success of' i^ipl eiaenti ng an i nnovati on--" the managerial vs. 
th.e user approach. " In . the jnanagerial approach, it is assumed 
that ' ^'Tpsocial i zatton of :uSers is needed. Users are seen not as 
.co-deciders, but as advisory. They are to be retrained, and' are 
to>provide information (.e.g., about problems -encoun-tere.d) that - 
'Will facil'Vtate this retrafning" (FulTan. and Pomfret,. 1977. p. 379) 
From this perspective, successful impi ement'a\f on of an innovation 
depends upon clarity of t-he 'fnnovation, competence to carry it 
out, appropriate resources, congruence between the organizational 
structures and the innovation,, and the u^sers igotlvation^ With 
little opportunity for input, participants are simply expected 
•to "accept previously accepted proposals" (p. 380). 

N " . ■ ■ ■ 

, From the, users pe.rspecti ve, participants depide amd^or co- ^ 
decide the paramete'rs, of /the in.novat4on and its implem.entation 
process. Agaip sdcialization of t^e participants is assumed. , 
While tn'some ways ideal, problems ari si ng 'from, thi s approach' 

-include lack ofyclarity in what is to be innovated, frustration, 
role confusion, and ul timately,.. possi ble negation, of - t'he innovation 

'It is therefore essential to d'e.velop an effective support structure 

th|t ,wni facilitate the decision-making process*.- 

.■ ' • ' * . * 

Irfservice education goals' . ^ 

The goals of an trr-servlce educat^ion program should be deter- 
mined through an analysis of the program objectives, the local , ' 



, fr. 
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needs, and the available resources. The needs perceived by admini- 
strators and teacher^ should, of course, be incorporate^d into the 
analysis.. In applying these criteria, historical and legislative 
^levelopments (desct^bed in the Introduction) strongly underscore 
the need for develcrping a wonkable language assessment procedure. 
While this background, provi des a global overview, the specific 
goals of any in-service education must be developed cooperatively. 
In the models to be presented, these efforts are, crucial to sue- 

« 

cessf uT imp! ementation of t-he in-service education goals. 

S m 

The manner of organizing an in-service education program can 
determihe its successful impTementation. In the case of bilingual 
education resources, the efficiency of planning is sometimes mini- 
mized because coordination among planning agenci,es rendering ser- 
v>c^s in the- field is minimal. For ex'a'mple, it has been i found 
that distr'icts offer independent contacts ^:o different agencies - 
to perform .the same task. In such a situation, the school dis- 
trict while receiving some- ass i stance does not tap the full poten- 
tial of the planning agencies. 

Other factors that affect the impl^mentat'l on" outcome are the 
site of the in-service education, the expertise of the consultants, 
their resource support, the proposed process and content to be 
Implemented, and, the. pi anned product or outcome. The. role played 
by the cl a^ss room-educator, will be. a major factor in d^etermining 
success of the procedure to be implemented.. 

,. Analyzing fifteen studies, Fullan and Pomfret ( 1 97-7 ) ,es tab- • 
lished a frame of reference for measuring the success of an "im- 
plementation process." They found the implementation ^Jrocess to 
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be a complex phenomenon that required analysis independent from ^ 

the process of planning and adoption. They i ndi cated that planning 

and conceptualization of a given process i^as liot always in accoVd 
with its ultimate implementation. 



Consultant expertise ^ 

. ■ i 

The responsibility of selecting an appropriate consul-tant 
relies on the coordinated efforts of the School district and the 
planning agencies. It'is recommended that the following areasL<<^ 
be considered as minimal requirements: • ' 

1. expertise in assessment .aitd languagej 

2. el(perfence in the area of bilingual education; 

3. be a native speaker of a language-other than Engl islf 
or h,ave a command of ef second language. ar 



Role of classroom educator^ ^ 



ERIC 



Boyan (1969) analyzed the role of classroom educators in the 
organizational authority of the school. He indicated that the 
majority of the research reported (in organi-zati ons and behaviors) 

analyze classroom education from a "role expectation's" perspec-. 

tive or from a comparison between organizational needs vs. personal 
needs. Boyan proposed that classroom educators play a more self- 
as^ert1v*fe role today than in the past. ; 

-Taking these factors in,to account. It is of utmost importance 
. to plan an in-service -education program with participant Input. 
In the initial stages participant concerns can be' es tabl i shed 
^through informal meetings. Such exchanges help establish rapport 
with the group that will be i'rtipl ement 1 n.g the ideas, and motivate 
cooperation since there is a genuine effort to use their expert^ise 

«_ ■ 12 - * 



and e)^,peri ences . , 



Implementation Strategies 



Site of in-service education 

* > : . , * - . . ■ ■ • - 

It is recommended that any.'in-service educatio-n take pl^ce 



in the field. Experfence h-aT shown, that' teachers are more ag9-r*es 

V ' ■ - " • '\ ■ ■ , . 

sive in this setting and motivation tends to be higher. ■ 

■ ■ ■ - - > .• • •'■ ■ 

For theconsultant, a field setting^ may force a resfearch- 

oriented professional to ^apt otherwise theoretical materials. 
Thus, rather than place a burden on etiucators, the In-service 
education program can prove to be an invaluable educational ser- 
vice for both participants and consultants^ • 



Resource Support * " • ' ' . 

Fullan and Pomfret (1977) define resource as the "provision 

of time, materials, and other facilities during implementation" 

(p. 373). Using this definition, the following are recommended: 

.1. Content pr^sej^^ed to ,pa>rti ci pants should be directly 

related to the needs of their students. The 1,nf orjnat.ion 
gathered in the needs assessment can aid in making the 
fit, particularly in the selection of materials. 
> . ■ ' 

2. It is helpful to uti 11 ze 'as many audi o- v1 sual resources 
as possible (e.g. overhead projector, transparencies). 

3. Another important variable is t^e use of time. A work- 
shop/course should "not exceed qne and a half hours 
without a break. Also, a shift 1 n' acti vi ties (e.g.. 
where participants .gather in groups according to gr^de 
level interests ) s houl d of ten- be' schedul ed . -This 
encourages participants to have an"iactive devel opmenta.1 
participation in the content of the sessions. F-or the 
instructors, it signals how participants are adapting 
to the information being presented. 
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Procedures for making the jcontent meaningful to teachers 
include: ' ' 

1. Conec'tion/specification'of relevant student demographic 
data according to age, sex, antf grade. * 

2. Meeting with participants to discuss how data must be - 
brought to bear on the assessment of students. 

3. Presentation and discussion of -avalT^le language pro- 
ficiency instruments to assess language 'proficiency in 
the native language and in English. 

4. Establishment of criteria for: (a) selection of poten- 
tially appropriate instruments in each of the' four Ian- * 
guage areas--listefiing, speaking, reading, and waiting, 
and (b) critical eval uation* of the instruments most appro 
priate for the student population being serviced by the 
participants. ' 

^, 

5. ^Pooling of the evaluation information so as to prioritize 

norm and or/cri teri.on referenced tests according to their 
usefulness. 

6. "Selection of the instruments or sections of instruments 
'to be field tested. 

7. Once appropriate instruments have been • sel ected at each 
grade lev,el, the oarticipants «^working in teams (e.g.,' 

1-3, 4-6, 7-12; will design an overall assessment 
procedure for each grade level. 

8. Review evaluation of the designed processes • for each of 
the above grade levels and/or clusters* of grade levels. 

.V 

Patterns of communication ^ 

Patterns of communication refers to the _^eedback mechanism 
established among administrators', participants, and consultants. 
Although these feedback mechanisms vary w1th1n the mbdel , three ' 
factors that will affect the participant/instructor experience 
must be kept in mi nd--f fequency of meetings, accessibility of 
instructors, and informal meeting times. 

Frequency of meetings^ Meetings that are held at least once 
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a week allows for continuity In the material presented and rein- 
forces the interaction between the- participants and consultants. 
It also allows time for participants to evaluate the> course con- 
tent, make classroom obseVvations,. and ask related questibns. . 
Additionally, such an arrang^ent allows timfe for .completion of 
assi gnments . ' 

\ Accessibility: The participants should feel they have access 
to the consultant/instructors .during and after in-service time. 
In this, way, they can directly communicate their con'cerns. 

Informal meeting times: During the course session, many 
meaningful communications take place during the coffee- hour . All 
sessions should provide for a fifteen-minute break, or preferably 
two ten-minute breaks. It is also helpful for the instructor to 
be the last to leave^the site. Interaction with participants after 
a session provides immediate feedback on pertinent issues and 
concerns . , > . 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION MODELS FOR LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT 

Model Overview . ' ^ , , * 

In this section two in-service education models will be pre- ' 
sented. An example of how one school district adapted Model 2 
as well as ^suggestions on the advantages and limitations of imple- 
menting either of the two will be presented. It is import^nt^to 
note that in compariag models, one model is not in ^itself more^ 
advantageous than another. The final selection of a model will 
depend on the planning agencies offering the service, the school 
district's needs, the teacher's acade mi c background in bilingual 
education, and the management context. 



Model Tefifis ' " * 

Planning Agencies - 

Planning agencies are orgaaizati^sns designed to facilitate 
the tmplementati(^'n Of in-ser*vice education in the fiefd. Objec-^ 
tives can be achieved in di^ffe/ent ways, e.g., some a.gencies piay 
for the services offered to teachers, others provide ^nsultants 
and still others mediate and coordiiate services among agencri^. 
Th^ planning agencies that will be referred to are: InstHutions 
of Higher Education (IHE), Natip^al Network Agencies, the Office . 
of Civi'l Rights, State Departments of Educaution, General 'Assis- 
tance Cejfiters, and^ Locaj Education Agencies (LEA).. ^ .- 

Functioning Structure > 

One of the frequent questions encountered when analyzing any 
paradigm is the initial source. That is, where. dqes the model 
start? In this case, it starts with the initial source of con- 
cern. Wiiether expressed by administrators or by. teachers, it is 
^1 way s very important for the consul tants to know t«tje^^'1 1 1 a 1 
source of concern. When it starts at the administrative level, 
it is generally a reaction to a court decision or some ej<ternal 
pressure. When it starts at the teachers' level, it is either 
a reaction to a mandated implementation procedure 'or to a genuine 
concern for the students' achievement. 

Whatever the case*, any one of the two proposed language' 
assessment in-service education models can "be utilized to meet 
sc1iool*;jd}fetr1 ct needs. Fundamentally, ea^h model operates out 

» 

of, a resource network comprised of one or more planning agencies. 
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RoIb ' Expectation^ 

The mob-jllzatlon of resources is. Initiated fay a- schooj district 
T+iey often rtegotiate with several agencies to make arrangements for 
in-service programs witboi^t informing' them that .other agencies have 
al§o agreed to rendesL trai hi ng ,^ n the 'same or similar **&wntent area 

Ft^f^tJhis rei§on , within_each ' model , there is a component, called role 
exp«ctati.oi>.^ In the^models, this refers to the prescriptions 'and * 
proscri ptions* held by 'the administrators , the participants, and the 
instructors- .V ■ 

Thf goal S' shoul d ^1 early specify what both participants and^ 

consultants fntJend to accomplish through the in-service education. 

♦ . ■• 

prograrp. Thi^ process can b*^ accomplished initially through goal 
negotiation. In this regard it is. extremely important to set realis 
tic goals^and boundaries before Initiating the in-service education 
program. ' ^ . 

In-*^rvi ce Education Models , - - 

Management confederations 

~'a. Admi n1 strati on\^ The. support structures through whifh 
; specific objective^and attitudes are carried out. These 

support structures incTtuje personnel, budget, and other 
resources. The availability of support structures in 
reality delimits the type of jn-servlce education model 
that may be impl ementab^ e by a LEA. • 

b. Role of Consultant/Instructors = The. role of consultant/ 
instructors varies according to the management structure of 
the planning agencies and "the expectations of the LEA's 
participants. /. 

c. Patterns of Communication = The structural feedback 

A 
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mechanisms that are estafcl 1 shed^^etweet^ par*%acipants> - 
consul tant/i^'strut^ors , administrators, and the planning 
agejicies involved; It is the quS^lity of ,i'h>is:/process * ' 
that strongly dfterkihes the foot Ivat ion af the- in-service' 
education p^rticip*anjj.§*.^ ^ , , \ ' t . 

" . ' ' ■ • ' ' ■ ■ ' * ■ \ y \ ' \ ' • ' ■ 

*d. 'Co,5tent> The Inforntatlon presented" is' adapted to the 

participants knowledge and field experience. 

'7 

. The reader should remember that these categories are provided 
to facilitate understanding of each model. They are fay no means* 
the only categori es that> should be considered before , selecting 
a specific model..* Ultimately, the needs of the local school dis- 
trict are primary, and we encourage the reader to cj'itically select 
the model- or components of the models thait can be most useful, to 
a school system. 



In-service Education Model 1 ' ■% 



S 



Description of the Model 

In this model, (Figure 1) various agencies are independently 
contracted by a school district to provide in-secvice education 
in language assessment procedures. While several agencies may 
agree to provide. similar services, there is no coordination be- 
tween the planning agencies in this model. Thus, the type of 
services offered may or may not vary greatly, for each agency . 
functions according to its own role expectations. What coordina- 
tion occurs depends solely on the LEA administrator who requested 
the services. The classroom educator plays" a minimal role in the 
decision-making process.^ Also, the philosophical perspective and 
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role expectations of the various planning -agencies offering 
services in/fanguage assessment may or may not coincide. 



Management Considerations 

a. Administration. The planning agencies independently pro- 
vide economic resources and direct programs , through which 
the LEA receives services in language assessment. The 
services provided can be in the form* of workshops, mini- 
courses, coui^ses, or technical assistance. In this model 
most program services will be of short duration and will^ 
generally not take into account the participants' role 
expectations nor provide an on-going resource support 

" network for implementation of any desired changes. 

b. Role of Consultant/Instructors. The consultant/instructors 

act as the mediators between the planning agency providing 

v.- ■ 
the services and the LEA. They may function in one or 

mere capacities, e.g., organizers, planners, directors, 
or implementors of a specific /In-service education pro- 
gram. Generally, they will^p^rform their services with 
little or no prior direct communication with the parti- 
ci45nts. Thus, while ro-^ e-expectations on both sides 
exist, they are often^not verbalized until after the 



/ 



ifi-service education program h«s actually begun, at which 
point it becomes increasingly difficult to include such 
feedback. 

Patterns of Communication. . The flow of communication in 
this model begins with the LEA's request for a particular 
service. When the request for service is made by the 
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administrator, as a response to legal pressures, the flow 
of coiumunicatlon tends to be only at an administrative 
, level . ' ' V 

d. Content. Due to the variety of consultant/instructors, 

. ... 
establishment of a consistent frame of reference for 

motjVating the partl^.pants to desired outcomes Ms most 

difficult. Educators are left on their own to Integrate 

the variety of knowledge and experiences provided through 

the various planning agencies. J^ith sych a weak support 

» network, adequate Implementation of the knowledge re- 

eel ved .through the in-service education is practically 

Impbssible. 

In-service Education Model 2 

Description of the 'Mo'del 

In this model (Figure 2), various planning ^gencies^are | 

contacted by a school distrlbt for managing ttie in-service educa- 

_v 

tion program. In this case*, each agency' identifies a representa- 
tive who becomes part of a coordinating committee.. The goals and 
boundaries within which each agency will operate are negotiated 
and agreed upon. Representatives of each agency meet to outline 
the type of support that a school district needs and the type of 
support that the coordinated efforts of the agencies' resources ' , 
are capable of providing. In terms of role expectations, while 
each agency maintains its own character, the participating agencies 
coordinate tKeir service objectives. Such organization 'insures 
coordinated resources. One or more representat 1 ves . of the coor- 
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dinating committee will conduct an on-site needs assessment with 

schoo'l district personnel requesting their services^ Once the 

s» , ' ' . 

needs are assessed and understood, representatives of the planning 
committee de-velop^a plan of action for delivery of the services 
reqiiested'. . The most important cpmpon^nt of this model is the 
collaboration betwee;i age*ncies at the planning^and implementation 
level. This collaboration facilitates exchange of ideas, skills 
and most significantly, resources. 

4 

ManagemeTit Consideration^ Ik". 

■ ' ' ' ' > . .. 

Administration. The establishment of an organizing 
committee provides the planning agencies with a strtic- ; 
' ture' within which to share ecoriomlc'resources as well 
as an\j>rganizea procedure through whlch^ to service lEA's 
requesting iji^service education In the area of language 
assessment. . The planning agendfes must be willing to 
* cooperatively provide the managemeht support str^.ctures 
for program implementation. Only member agencies who . 
will be involved In the implementation should be part 
of the organizing committee. 
' b. Rolg of Consultant/Instructor's. In this model, the con-, 
sul tant/instructors will function within the structure 
established between the organizing committee and the LEA. 
Initially, the,lr role will be to design and madiate the 
services to be provided while, taking Into account both 
thei r * e"xpe>:tat1ons and-thdse of the participants. While , 
not ctlrectly responsi,ble for the management of economic, 
resources, they are responsible for implementing the . ^ 



goa\^ of the organizing committee. 

c. Patterns of. communication.'* The flow of crtnmunicatiori . 

^ . . . . ■ 

gerrei^aMy begins with the LEA^s request, for in-service 
education. After a 'request is pl^xed -with one or more*^ 
• planning agencies, it i^ processed by the orgaQizing 
committee which establishes th^ goal^and boundaries 
of the proposed LEA i n-service .program^ '^^^ 9"^' 

dance of the organizing committee, the consultant/ 
' instructors design the content of the in-«eryice edu- 

cation program taking into account the role expectations 

of administrators,^ educators, and themselves. 

«A ' • * 

d. Content. The consul tant/IWstructors direct the parti- 
cipants to a desired outcom^. They utilize the partici- 
pants' knowledge and. field experience to enhance the 
knowledge base being presented. The use of grade level 
consultants jjS also possible. " Utilizing, this resource 

' makes' the content more' meaningful , and more direct assis- 
tance can be provi|e*d to the participants to meet the 
desired goals . 'r , ' ' . ■ 

Impl ejientation of Model 2 * ^ 

This is an example of how the management procedure outlined 
in Model . 2 functioned when imp.lemented in. two Massachusetts school 
districts {Figure 3). The process began when the Boston Univer- 
sity Bilingual Resource Training Center (BUBRTC) was requested 
to organize in-service education programs in the area of language 
assessment. As a result of this request, the BUBRTC and the 
Bos.tqn University Bilingual Education Program (BU8EP) coordinated 
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resources in order to meet the school district's needs. 

The BUBEP and the BUBRTC each identified a representative to 
work on the project (the organizing committee). Thes»8 qualified • 
consultant/instructors organized and conducted a four-credit 
language assessment course. In the latter part of the in-service . 
prograni»« use was made of Instructional assistan.ts and the partt^^ 
cipants were divided into groups according to their grade levels. 
In this model, other staff members,, as well as paraprof^ssional^ 
Involved in the bilingual education program were Invited to par- 
ticipate. This structure allowed for a total of 48 contract 
hours. \ ^ . 

The two-member committee directed a systematic procedure 
through which the language assessment in-service education pro- 
ject was implemented. The tw6 programs, in addition to providing 
the tuition payments, financially supported the grade level con- 
sultants, clerical assistants, and other material 'resources 
necessary to Implement the project. 

Maaagement Considerations 

a. Administration. The planning agencies, in this case BUBEP 
* "and BUBRTC, provided economic resources and in effect, 

the planning agencies cooperatively provided the finan- 
cial and management support 'structures for program im- 
plementation. 

b. Role of Consultant/Instructor. The organizing committee 
acted as managers through which the planning agencies 
organized, planned, directed, and performed their ser- 
vices. 

29 " . 



c. Patterns ot Comfti.yni cat i on . illustrated in Figure 3, 
initial interchange of ideas flowed from the LEA admini- 
strator directly to the planning agencies' committee. 
After the school district committed Itself to the lan- 
gua^^e assessment model; participants' ideas and expec- 
tations were then incorporated within the model. 

d. Content. The use* of consul tants for each grade level 
helped make content materials more meanj^ful because 
participants had the opportunity to receive direction 
from a consultant who was also concerned with theijj 
specific needs and who would «id them ij/ meeting the 
desired goals. 

* 

SUMMARY ^AND IMPLICATIONS 

The two models presented provide a frame of reference for 
planning agencies servicing school districts in the area of lan- 
guage assessment. In actual implementation,, there will no doubt 
be yar1atl\ns. The models integrate the ma jor' components- that 
ne'ed to be corf&idered when organizing a language assessment 
in-service education component. The models, ii^ addition to 
identifying various planning agencies, reflect a dynamism th'at . 
is implicit 1n the philosophy of the in-service education being 
proposed. .* 

Each model reflects a different management organization. 
Model 1 reflects a common real 1 ty--several uncoordinated planning 
agencies involving themselves in a school district. Each planning 
agency responds to a request, establishes goals and priorities, 
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and manages its own resources without considering the role tjiat 
Other planning agencies are taking within the same school dis- 
trict. • " i# ' 

Model 2 represents a lesser known g^ality. It assumes that 
planning agencies are familiar with cne J||^her's resources and 
are willing to spend time planning and working with each other. 
The overall management responsibilities rest with the coordinating 
committee. ' 

In Figure 3, a sample of the implementation of Model 2, the 
consultant/insWuctors played the major management role*. Through, 
ttie cooperation of the planning agencies, they identified the 

« 

necessary economic resources, organized, plajined, directed, and 
actually performed the services requested.;;'* 

In terms of the two models, several implications should be 
noted. The successful implementation of an in-service education 
program whose objective is to develop assessment procedures for 
bilingual educators 'is a complex process. It re<^uires goa}. setting 
and the development of & management procedure as well as identi- 
fication of other pertinent resources. 

The proces.iL. of 1 j^a ting appropriate services can be very 
broadening . for the LEA in need pf services. Through contact 
with many agencies, school districts quickly become aware of the 
variety of services available. However, if dealt with on a one- 
to-one basis, as is the case in Model 1, at the. end of several 
sessions it would be quite difficult to identify what had been 
accomplished. Whereas if efforts were made to coordinate ser- 
vices as in Model 2 and the implementation of Model 2 (Figures 2 . , 
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and 3), actualization of the desired outcomes might persuade in 
their favor. In the f 1;ia1 analysi s , selection of an in-service 
education model should be determined by the local needs, the 
time constraints, and the resources available. For this reason, 
the proposed models should be recognized as a framewor^k within 
which to develop and acfapt tailor-made in-service education 
programs. Regardless of the model selected or the adaptations 
made of the models, priority should be given to those y^equired 
to participate in the in-service program. Their motivation, 
particularly when generated throMgh active participatipn, will 
no doubt influence the desired outcomes. Thus, it is advisable 
to adopt a user approach. In this case, a superintendent might 
rely or the expertise of outside consultants in combination with 
that of administrators, bilingual educators, guidance counselors, 
and other support staff servicing bilingual students. 

ft 

For the planning agencies. .working within the boundaries of 
any of the models will also be a useful experience. Utilizing 
Model 2 on first glance might seem like more work than necessary 
since it Involves p,lann1ng time not required, by Model 1. .fl^ever 
evaluation of the outcomes might qui ckTy persuade in its favor. 

Thus, when either of the two proposed in-service education 
models are adopted: 

1. In-service education in the form o-f a course is pref er- 
able -during the initial training of a staff in the area 
of bilingual education. ^J^ier types, of programs , such 
as workshops, mi n 1 -courses , etc^ , seem more appropriate 
for those LEA's that have already been provided Writh some 
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common background in bilingual education. 

•LEAs should not be inhf bitted by financial constraints 

when in need of- in-service programs for their bilingual 

educators. 

Selection of any in-service education model should be 
determined by the local needs and the resources available 

nal selection of a model ^r sections of a model should 
always place priority on the participant's perspective. 
In this case, it is crucial to include classroom educa- 
tors in the planning and development of the in-service 
education. 
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